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OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Calculus for Beginners. By J. W. Mercer. Pp. 
xiv + 440. (Cambridge: University Press.) Price 

6s. 

Students of ordinary endowment form the habit of 
observing things before words. The author of this 
work has therefore wisely begun with the notions of 
velocity and gradient of a curve before introducing 
dy/dx as the instrument for measuring them. The 
purely mathematical aspect of a limit is not omitted, 
but it is subordinated; the need for it precedes its 
introduction. For many purposes, and at any rate 
for initial studv, this course is quite satisfactory; and 
the author will find most teachers in agreement with 
him in thinking it is also wise even for those who are 
to proceed to the more severe and formal study of 
the calculus. While he doubtless recognises that 
physicists, engineers, and chemists would benefit by 
finally surmounting the difficulties of the notion of a 
limit, he does not make it his business in this book 
to give the first importance to the difficulties of analysis 
presented by his subject. 

The ground is covered slowly at first; some 250 
pages are devoted to the case of x n in all its bearings 
before sin x, cos x, a x , log x, &c., are discussed, even 
the rules for the differentiation of a product and 
quotient being postponed until the student is well on 
with the subject. Those who think that this is a 
large allowance of pages to the earlier part of the 
calculus should remember that the shortest account 
of a mathematical doctrine is not necessarily the one 
which occupies the fewest pages. An excellent feature 
of the treatment is the introduction of integration 
under the heading, “Given dy/dx, find y.” The 
student cannot have it impressed upon him too soon 
that the determination of a function is often most 
easily carried out by first finding the rate of variation 
of the function. In his graphical work he has prob¬ 
ably often observed this rate of variation, so that 
the notion has more chance of appearing exact than 
that of the limit of a sum, and he has at the same 
time the advantage of getting the most out of the 
newer ideas with which he has become acquainted. 
The introduction of e x graphically is the necessary 
outcome of the author’s whole method, and will give 
a conviction that seldom if ever results at first from 
the complete algebraic treatment. 

The work, which is well supplied with diagrams, 
is certain to be used by many teachers, who will find 
it well adapted to meet the requirements of those for 
whom it is written. 

A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By Prof. A. F. 
Holleman. Edited by Dr. A. Jamieson Walker, 
assisted by Owen E. Mott. Third English edition, 
partly rewritten. Pp. xx4-599. (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons; London : Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 
1910.) Price 2.50 dollars. 

The first edition of this book was reviewed in the 
columns of Nature in 1903, and we were impressed 
with it as being a most useful addition to the books 
in English on organic chemistry. Since then we have 
recommended it to students, who have found its study 
both interesting and useful. Evidently the book has 
filled a want in the country, as a second edition was 
published in 1907, and now we have before us the 
third edition. 

Considerable additions have been made in this issue 
owing to the advances in organic chemistry which 
have taken place. The chapter on proteins has, for 
example, been rewritten, and is now incorporated with 
the general scheme of the book, whereas in the first 
two editions the proteins were placed in the appendix. 
Furthermore, the translator has introduced the protein 
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classification adopted by the Chemical Society, which, 
of course, is a great advantage to English readers. 
Another chapter which has been enlarged and com¬ 
pletely rewritten is that on pyrrole. 

In reading through the book one continually comes 
across small alterations, sometimes considerable altera¬ 
tions, where recent advances have shown the neces¬ 
sity for revision or additions. For the purpose of 
review, it is not necessary to direct attention to each 
alteration or addition; it is more to the point to 
remark that the book has been carefully revised and 
brought up-to-date, and that the high standard of the 
work has been maintained in the third edition. It is 
to be thoroughly recommended as putting in a suc¬ 
cinct and readable manner the salient facts of organic 
chemistry. The book is not exhaustive, but the 
student who has carefully studied it will be in a posi¬ 
tion to read with understanding and discrimination 
larger works on the subject, which, without the pre¬ 
vious knowledge obtained from this work would be 
beyond him. F. M. P. 

A Popular Guide to the Heavens. By Sir Robert S. 

Ball, F.R.S. Pp. xii-l-964-83 plates. (London: 

G. Philip and Son, Ltd., 1910.) Price 15s. net. 
There appears to be little difference between the pre¬ 
sent book and the second edition, issued in 1905, and 
reviewed in Nature of March 9 of that year (vol. lxxi.„ 
p. 437). The number of plates and descriptive text is 
the same, but a frontispiece has been added, giving 
reproductions of drawings of the miner’s comet (1910a) 
and Halley’s comet. 

We must express astonishment that this “ Popular 
Guide to the Heavens ” should contain no reproduc¬ 
tions of the remarkable photographs of solar faculae 
and flocculi taken by Hale, Deslandres, and others in 
recent years. These pictures are among the most 
striking illustrations of celestial phenomena ever pro¬ 
duced ; yet no notice is taken of them in plate or text. 
The sun is represented by two plates, one showing a 
large sun-spot and the other some great prominences. 
We suggest that it would be far better not to illustrate 
solar phenomena at all than to let these two plates be 
considered to represent the most interesting pictures of 
modern solar physics. 

The book contains many beautiful pictures and 
valuable maps, and is altogether an attractive volume, 
but there is no reason why people who possess the 
second edition should purchase the new issue with 
the view of finding further illustrations of astronomical 
progress. 

Catalogue of Hardy Trees and Shrubs Growing in the 

Grounds of Syon House, Brentford. By A. B. 

Jackson. ' Ppi x-l-38. (London: West Newman 

and Co., 1910.) 

The unique collection of trees and shrubs in the 
grounds of Syon House, Brentford, the Middlesex seat 
of the Duke of Northumberland, has not been cata¬ 
logued within the last sixty years, during which time 
there have been manv changes, as specimens have 
died off and new species have been introduced. The 
chief interest lies in the fine old trees, some of which 
are the best representatives of their kind in the king¬ 
dom. Two black poplars, estimated to be 128 feet 
high, are the tallest, and an elm is about 9 feet shorter. 
More unique are a specimen of Liquidambar styraci- 
flua that exceeds qi feet, and a Catalpa kaempferi 
approximating to 58 feet in height. The collection of 
deciduous cypresses, Taxodium distichum, showing 
the so-called knees, are famous, and have been fre¬ 
quently described; some fine specimens of Zelkova 
crenata (LTrticaceae) are remarkable. The items of 
information consist, so far as is possible, of popular 
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name, family, situation in the garden, country of 
origin, and date of introduction; interleaved blank 
pages are provided for notes and additions. The 
author is to be complimented on the accuracy of his 
work. 

The Essentials of Histology, Descriptive and Prac 
tical, for the Use of Students. By Prof. E. A. 
Schafer, F.R.S. Eighth edition. Pp. xi + 571. 
(London : Longsmans, Green and Co., 1910.) Price 
ioi'. 6 d. net. 

When Prof. Schafer’s “ Essentials ” made its first 
appearance some years ago it was at once recognised 
that here was the book which had long been wanted, 
and it has since then continued to occupy the foremost 
place in the estimation of both teachers and students. 
Every successive edition has kept the work fully up 
to date in regard to practical methods, descriptive 
letterpress, and last, but not least, illustrations. Any 
extended notice of such a well-known text-book is 
quite unnecessarv; all one need say of the eighth 
edition is that it fully maintains the high standard 
of previous editions, and the author is to be con¬ 
gratulated on the continued and 
well-deserved popularity which it has 
■obtained. W. D. H. 


The Charm of the Road. England 
and Wales. By James J. Hissev. 

Pp. xviii + 426. (London: Mac¬ 
millan and Co., Ltd., 1910.) 

Price ios. net. 

In his latest book, Mr. Hissey is as 
successful as ever in painting the 
charms of travel in one’s own coun¬ 
try. The journey described in the 
present volume was begun without 
a premeditated plan; the author 
says:—"To us the destination was 
a trivial detail, left to settle itself 
each day; the joy of the journey 
was the thing, therein our pleasure 
lay.” Certainly Mr. Hissey’s gos¬ 
sipy description of the places and 
scenes they met with, and the quaint 
experiences they were fortunate 
enough to have, is more than 
sufficient to convince the reader 
that the fortunate possessor of a motor-car, a pleasant 
companion, and plenty of leisure, can have an excel¬ 
lent holiday indeed in straying from one shire to 
another, as fancy dictates. 

The excellent photographs which illustrate this in¬ 
teresting travel book are good testimony to Mr. 
Hissey’s keen eye for the beautiful and picturesque. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[I'he Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.] 

Marine Microthermograms and the Influence of Ice¬ 
bergs on the Temperature of the Sea. 

The application of precise temperature measurements to 
the determination of the formation and disintegration of 
ice in the St. Lawrence River suggested to me the possi¬ 
bility of using very delicate electrical thermometers on 
shipboard to determine the proximity of icebergs. On 
account of the difficulty of the experiments, and the fact 
that well-known authorities on navigation (including Lord 
Kelvin) had reported that temperature measurements were 
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likely to be uncertain, except when very close to a berg 
it was some time before I could arrange for the necessary 
trials. 

In the meantime I had devised a practical form of 
electrical microthermometer, which was given a thorough 
test on board the Canadian Government ice-breakers 
during the experiments made last winter to keep the river 
clear of ice above Quebec. So sensitive and precise did 
this instrument prove, that a uniform temperature gradient 
in the water of one-tenth of a degree per mile could be 
determined from the ship, approaching an ice field from 
open water, to an accuracy of a thousandth of a degree. 

The interesting experiments of Prof. Otto Pettersson on 
the influence of ice on oceanic circulation, described in the 
Geographical Journal for 1904 and 1907, made it appear 
highly probable that the experiments I wished to try would 
prove successful. Dr. Pettersson showed that ice melt¬ 
ing in salt water produced two cold currents, one of fresh 
water which flowed out on all sides over the surface of the 
sea, and one of salt water which sank down by the 
ordinary laws of convection. A third current of warmer 
sea water flowed in towards the ice, under the surface, and 
produced the melting of the ice. 

Through the kindness of the Hon. L. P. Brodeur, 
Canadian Minister of Marine, passage was secured on the 


C.G.S. Stanley for the trip to Hudsons Bay last July. 
As other duties prevented me from being absent from 
Montreal for so long a time, I was fortunate in being 
able to send Mr. L. V. King, who had. so ably assisted 
me during the previous winter in ice studies, and who had 
gained great facility in using the microthermometer. 

In addition to the ordinary wire bridge which we used 
in our river experiments, having a scale nearly 2 feet 
long for one degree, we adapted a Callendar recording 
mechanism to our needs, which gave us a scale of i° C., 
equal to 8 inches. The automatic recorder could be 
switched on to the microthermometer at any time, and 
records accurate to one-hundredth of a degree obtained at 
any part of the temperature scale. They were obtained 
while the ship steamed at full speed through heavy seas, 
and were unaffected by the motion. 

I venture to show two diagrams from the many Mr. 
King obtained, which illustrate the disturbing effect of ice 
on the temperature of the sea in summer. Fig.. 1 shows 
the temperature gradient approaching and receding from 
a large iceberg passed within a half-mile from the ship in 
the open sea off the Labrador coast. The ship’s course 
is shown relative to the iceberg. Fig. 2 shows a micro¬ 
thermogram of sea temperature traced directly from the 
charts. The proximity of ice is at once shown by a 
movement of the pen of the recorder off the scale, to 
return again to approximately the same position after the 
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Fig. i.—T emperature Gradient near an Iceberg. 
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